THE  PLAY OF MORE
country of large appetites is mentioned by the agitator in Sir
Thomas More as a fact generally known and admitted, on which
he can base his argument. How can the fact that a writer
knows of a thing which everybody knows, be an argument that
he is one particular man, whether Heywood or anybody else?
It certainly cannot make for Heywood against Shakespeare,
for in Macbeth also we have allusion to 'English epicures' (i.e.
gluttons). It proves nothing either way, in favour of either
Shakespeare or Heywood. This charge of gluttony is a frequent
one. It may be that in the Sixteenth and early Seventeenth
Centuries Englishmen were more prone to admit gluttony as a
national fault than either before or since. If this be so, then such
references go to prove that the play of Sir Thomas More and
Thomas Heywood and William Shakespeare all belong to the
Sixteenth or early Seventeenth Century. But we knew that
already. What is Shakespearean is not 'Our country is a great
eating country5, but the combination of ideas which we find
common to D's 'three pages' and to the Jack Cade scenes.
When we come to a comparison of the speeches of More in
the 'three pages' and of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida, we shall
find that not only are the same ideas combined, but (what is
even more remarkable) they are developed in exactly the same
order. In the scenes of riot this is not always so, nor is that fact
surprising. 'Then are we in order when we are most out of
order/ says Jack Cade. 'You ... whose discipline is riot/ says
More to the mob. That the order of the rioters is disorder) that
their discipline is riot, is a striking way of expressing a thought, a
way not very likely, one would imagine, to have occurred
independently to many writers. Anyhow, there it is, and there-
fore we must not be surprised if, whilst we find the same elements
in the mob oratory of D's 'three pages' and of the Jack Cade
scenes, the elements are not invariably combined in the same
order; the sequence is, as it should be, sometimes inconsequent.
One principle, however, is followed both by D and by Shake-
speare. The agitator, Lincoln or Cade, comes on the stage
haranguing his followers and commanding silence. Cade always
enters talking. It needed no Shakespeare to invent that, but
it marks a certain similarity in the treatment of Lincoln and
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